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dently, following Ms record and instruction,* so that the
gentleman, unless he is paralytic or more stupid than a tad-
pole, is constrained to bastinado him, to lay his sword about
his head, or, still better, to throw him out of the window
of his castle. That done, Catchpole is rich for four months,
just as if beatings with a stick were his simple harvest. For
he will have his pay from the usurer, monk, or priest, and
from his assailant damages, sometimes so great and excessive
that the gentleman may lose his whole estate by them, with
the risk of rotting miserably in prison, just as if he had
struck the king."
" I know," said Panurge, " an excellent remedy for
this,"
And then he tells the story how the Seigneur de
Basche" gave such a lesson to a Catchpole, that ever
afterwards the office in his neighbourhood fell into dis-
respect The story includes that of Villon's trick on
Brother Tappecoue, already referred to,
u Francois Yillon, in his old age, retired to St Maixent, in
Poitou, under the protection of a good man, abbe of the said
place. There, in order to amuse the people, he undertook
to play the Passion in the action and language of the coun-
try. The parts distributed, the players rehearsed, the stage
prepared, he told the mayor and sheriffs that the mystery
would be ready for the fair at Niort; only they had to find
dresses fit for the personages represented. The mayor and
sheriffs gave orders to meet the case. Villon, in order to
dress an old peasant who was going to play God the Father,
asked Friar Stephen Tappecoue, sacristan to the Cordelier
monks of the place, to lend him a cope and stole. Tappecoue
refused, alleging that, by the provincial statutes, it was
rigorously forbidden to lend or give anything to play-actors.
Villon, replied that the statute only concerned farces, muni-
nieriesj and dissolute games, and that he had seen the thing
done as he proposed at Brussels and elsewhere. Tappecoue,